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Selling  kidneys 

Kidney  sales  would  damage  the  fabric  of  Canadians,  says  donor 


By  Anita  Santarossa 

A college  employee  who  recently 
donated  a kidney  to  her  husband 
says  she  would  not  like  to  see 
organs  sold  in  Canada. 

Edith  Torbay,  chair  of  business 
studies,  was  commenting  on  a 
recent  debate,  prompted  by 
medical  experts  in  a medical 
publication,  over  whether  or  not 
people  should  be  allowed  to  sell 
their  kidneys. 

According  to  Torbay,  Canada’s 
health-care  system  is  advanced 
enough  without  having  to  sell 
organs  for  profit. 

“If  kidney  sales  came  into  effect 
I believe  it  would  damage  the 
fabric  of  who  we  are  as 
Canadians,”  said  Torbay. 

Torbay  said  she  feels  Canada 
should  be  fostering  a spirit  of 
co-operation  and  generosity,  and 
not  a rampage  of  personal  gain. 

“Money  didn’t  come  about  to 
save  hoards  of  it  in  bank 
accounts,”  she  said.  “It  was  used 
to  simplify  the  process  of  finding 
things  you  needed.” 

She  said  she  understands  people 
in  some  Third  World  countries 
must  resort  to  selling  organs,  but 
even  in  these  circumstances  she 
prefers  a bartering  system  be  used. 

“However,  bartering  only  works 
in  ideal  situations.  If  you  have  a 
kidney  I need,  but  I don’t  have  the 
bone  marrow  you  need,  money,  in 
this  instance,  could  easily  solve 
this  problem.” 

She  explains  the  money  could  go 
to  a health  organization  to  find  a 
suitable  kidney  for  the  individual 


in  need,  thus  the  funds  would  go  to 
the  family  in  need  of  it. 

Torbay  said  she  isn’t  opposed  to 
the  sale  of  kidneys,  but  to  the 
exploitation  of  that  sale. 

“There  will  always  be  abuse  with 
anything,  but  I am  an  idealist  and 
we  should  aspire  for  the  first  best, 
if  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of 
mankind.” 

Torbay  said  Canada  should  not 
destroy  the  spirit  of  giving  and 
generosity,  because  we  can  all  live 
well  with  only  one  kidney. 

Her  solution  in  attempting  to 
solve  the  kidney  shortage  is, 
instead  of  having  a card  saying 
you  want  to  donate  your  organs, 
having  a card  or  form  to  sign  only 
if  you  object  to  having  your  organs 
used  for  transplant. 

“Everyone  should  have  the  right 
to  decide  whether  or  not  they  want 
to  donate,  but  why  not  put  the 
focus  toward  it  rather  than  away 
from  it?” 

Edward  Sommer,  director  of  the 
Kitchener- Waterloo  Kidney 
Foundation,  said  Canada’s  Human 
Tissue  Gift  Act  prohibits  the  sale 
of  organs  and  tissues  for  profit. 

“It  is  presently  illegal  to  buy  or 
sell  organs  in  Canada,  so  we 
would  not  take  any  actions 
towards  selling  kidneys  unless 
legislation  made  it  OK  to  do  so,” 
said  Sommer. 

At  the  end  of  1997,  2,896 
Canadians  were  on  a waiting  list 
for  a transplant  and  of  that  number 
2,324  were  awaiting  a 
kidney  transplant,  said  Sommer. 

“It  is  obvious  that  Canada  needs 
to  find  more  donors,  but  I’m  not 


Edith  Torbay,  chair  of  business  studies,  donated  one  of  her 
kidneys  to  her  husband.  (Photo  by  Anita  Santarossa) 


sure  if  selling  kidneys  would  be  a 
reasonable  solution.  However,  it 
would  increase  the  number  of  lives 
saved.” 

Sommer  said  The  Kidney 
Foundation  of  Canada  is  develop- 
ing strategies  to  address  the  lack  of 


organ  donations  in  Canada. 

“We  do  not  want  to  see  kidneys 
becoming  commodities  for  people 
to  profit  from,  but  if  the  situation 
doesn’t  improve  something  will 
have  to  be  done  in  order  to  save 
lives  and  those  from  suffering.” 


Sanctuary  face-lift  to  cost  $18,700 


By  Amanda  Fickling 

Students  returning  to  school  in 
the  fall  will  notice  a change  in 
their  favorite  hangout,  and 
rightfully  so.  The  Doon  Student 
Association  (DSA)  will  be 
spending  about  $18,700  to  give  the 
Sanctuary  a face-lift. 

The  money  used  for  the 
construction  of  the  new  Sanctuary 
does  not  come  from  the  regular 
student  fee,  said  Kristin  Murphy, 
president  of  the  DSA. 

The  money  is  coming  from  the 
capitol  development  fund  the 
school  has,  said  Murphy.  At  the 
time  of  registration,  each  student 
pays  $7  towards  the  development 
fund,  he  said. 

Last  year  the  DSA  did  not  set  up 
a committee  to  make  use  of  the 
fund.  This  year,  the  association 
was  told  by  accountants  to  use  up 
the  surplus  of  money  in  the  fund, 
said  Murphy. 

“This  is  a good  way  for  the 
association  to  return  the  money 


that  was  invested.” 

The  physical  construction  of  the 
Sanctuary  will  cost  $3,200, 
furniture  for  a new  board  room 
will  cost  $7,800,  and  bar  stools 
and  tables  will  cost  $8,700,  said 
Murphy. 

The  Sanctuary  hasn’t  had 
anything  done  to  it  since  it  opened 
about  three  years  ago,  said 
Murphy.  The  association  decided 
to  redo  the  student  room  because  it 
had  a bland  atmosphere,  he  said. 

The  pillars  in  the  Sanctuary  will 
be  painted  a dark  blue  on  the 
bottom  half,  creating  more  of  a 
lounge  feeling. 

The  association  purchased  16  bar 
tables,  and  42  bar  stools  for  the 
outer  areas  of  the  Sanctuary,  said 
Murphy. 

He  said  people  were  always 
standing  around  the  pool  tables 
and  the  edge  of  the  Sanctuary.  The 
association  felt  there  was  the 
demand  for  the  extra  furniture. 

“I’ve  seen  people  come  in  the 
Sanctuary  and  look  around  for  a 


seat.  When  they  can’t  find  one  they 
leave,”  said  Murphy. 

The  bar  tables  will  make  it  easier 
for  students  to  eat  their  lunches, 
instead  of  having  to  lean  over  the 
tables  from  the  couches,  he  said. 


“This  is  a good  way  for 
the  association  to  return 
the  money  that  was 
invested.” 

Kristin  Murphy,  president  of 
Doon  Student  Association 


As  well,  the  tables  and  chairs  will 
provide  extra  seating  for  nooners. 
Even  if  students  are  at  the  back, 
they  will  be  able  to  see  everything 
because  of  the  height  of  the  chairs, 
said  Murphy. 

The  Other  Room,  a separate 
room  in  the  Sanctuary,  will  also  be 


different,  said  Murphy. 

The  association  has  been  asking 
the  college  for  space  for  a board 
meeting  room  for  five  or  six  years, 
said  Murphy. 

“We  were  told  to  find  room 
ourselves,”  he  said. 

The  Other  Room  will  have  a wall 
knocked  out,  which  will  then  be 
resurrected  10  feet  further  into  the 
video  game  room.  The  Other 
Room  will  seat  26  people 
comfortably,  said  Murphy. 

New  tables  and  chairs  have  been 
ordered  for  that  room,  he  said. 

Students  giving  presentations  and 
seminars  will  be  able  to  sign  up  to 
use  the  room,  said  Murphy. 

The  space  will  also  be  used  for 
presentations  not  everyone  wants 
to  see,  like  a human  .rights 
activist’s  presentation. 

Everything  in  the  Sanctuary 
should  be  completed  by 
registration. 

“We  want  students  to  come  back 
and  be  excited  about  the 
Sanctuary,”  said  Murphy. 
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Information  act  called 
back-bone  of  democracy 


By  Melanie  Spencer 

Every  major  decision  in  your  life 
is  collected  and  recorded,  includ- 
ing where  you  attend  school  and 
who  you  marry,  according  to  a 
pamphlet  entitled.  Your  Privacy 
and  Ontario’s  Information  and 
Privacy  Commissioner.  It’s  all  part 
of  the  government’s  file  on  you. 

Individuals  have  a right  to  that 
information  as  laid  out  in  Ontario  s 
Freedom  of  Information  and 
Protection  of  Privacy  Act  and  the 
Municipal  Freedom  of  Information 
and  Protection  of  Privacy  Act. 

“The  way  we  view  things,  the 
government  holds  information, 
said  Bob  Spence,  a media  relations 
officer  with  the  Information  and 
Privacy  Commissioner/Ontario.  “It 
doesn’t  own  it.” 

The  commission,  which  is 
appointed  by  the  Ontario  legisla- 
ture, is  set  up  as  an  independent 
arbitrator,  said  Spence,  during  a 
seminar  for  journalism  students  at 
Conestoga  College  on  July  1 4. 

According  to  the  pamphlet. 
Access  to  Information  under 
Ontario’s  Information  and  Privacy 
Acts,  the  commissioner  is  respon- 
sible for  various  tasks,  including 
ensuring  the  public’s  right  of 
access  to  government-held 
information,  educating  the  public 
about  the  province’s  access  and 
privacy  laws  and  ensuring  that 
government  organizations  comply 
with  the  provisions  in  the  acts. 

The  provincial  act  consists  of 
four  basic  principles,  said  Walter 


Richardson,  a case  review  analyst 
with  the  office  who  also  explained 
the  act  at  the  seminar.  First,  the 
public  has  a right  to  information  or 
records  held  by  various  govern- 
ment institutions,  he  said.  Second, 
exemptions  from  this  right  should 
be  specific  and  limited.  Third,  a 
decision  to  refuse  access  to  infor- 
mation should  be  reviewed  inde- 
pendently, he  said. 

“The  way  we  view  things, 
the  government  holds 
information.  It  doesn’t 
own  it.” 

Bob  Spence,  media  relations 
officer 


Finally,  individuals  have  a right 
to  personal  protection,  which 
means  the  government  organiza- 
tion collecting  information  about  a 
person  must  tell  them  how  it  will 
be  used,  according  to  the  privacy 
pamphlet.  It  also  states  an 
organization  must  provide  an  indi- 
vidual with  the  name  of  a person 
who  can  answer  questions  about 
how  the  information  will  be  used. 

The  act  applies  to  all  records  held 
by  agencies  operated  by  public 
funds,  with  the  exceptions  of  uni- 
versities, children’s  aid  societies 
and  hospitals,  said  Richardson. 


To  access  information  held  by  a 
government  agency,  it  is  best  to 
first  ask  informally,  said 
Richardson.  If  this  fails,  then  make 
a written  freedom  of  information 
request,  he  said. 

According  to  the  commissioner’s 
access  to  information  pamphlet, 
the  first  step  in  this  formal  process 
is  to  file  a written  request 
indicating  which  act  you  are  filing 
under.  A $5  fee  must  accompany 
each  request,  said  Richardson, 
which  is  sent  to  Freedom  of 
Information  and  Privacy 
Co-ordinator  at  the  government 
organization  from  which  you  are 
seeking  information. 

The  government  agency  then  has 
30  days  to  respond  upon  receipt 
and  understanding  of  the  request, 
said  Richardson. 

If  access  to  the  requested 
information  is  denied,  an  individu- 
al can  appeal  this  decision  within 
30  days,  said  Richardson. 
According  to  the  pamphlet,  the  fee 
charged  by  the  commissioner 
ranges  from  $10  to  $25,  depending 
on  the  information  requested. 

After  examining  the  request,  a 
written  decision  is  given  by  a 
member  of  the  office,  he  said. 

The  access  to  information  act  is  a 
major  back-bone  of  democracy, 
said  Spence. 

“You  have  a right  to  government 
information,”  he  said. 

Prince  Edward  Island  is  the  only 
province  that  doesn’t  have  an 
access  to  information  act,  said 
Spence. 


Bob  Spence,  a media  relations  officer,  explains  how  the  access  to 
information  act  can  be  used.  (Photo  by  Michael  Hilborn) 


Caroline  Wilson,  9,  displays  the  fish  she  caught  during  a morinng 
of  fishing  at  Conestoga’s  Doon  campus’s  pond  July  16.  Caroline 
was  part  of  the  day  camp  held  at  the  recreation  centre  during  the 
summer  months.  (Photo  by  Amanda  Fickling) 


Stirring  up  funds  for  United  Way 


by  Amanda  Fickling 

With  a pinch  of  this  and  a pinch 
of  that,  Conestoga  College’s 
United  Way  campaign  has 
started. 

About  100  recipes  for  the 
Conestoga  Cooks  with  Class 
cookbook  have  been  received 
from  staff  and  faculty  at  the 
college’s  campuses,  said  Diane 
Burgess,  who  is  responsible  for 
the  design  and  delivery  of 
promotional  material  for  the 
campaign. 

This  year  is  the  first  year  for  the 
cookbook,  and  depending  upon 
the  sales  it  could  be  a continuing 
project,  said  Burgess. 

Burgess,  who  has  been  a part  of 
the  campaign  for  three  years, 
said  the  United  Way  committee 
is  trying  to  keep  the  cost  of 
producing  the  cookbooks  to  a 
minimum. 

“The  purpose  of  the  campaign 
is  to  bring  money  in,  not  put 
money  out.”  she  said. 

The  original  deadline  for 
recipes  was  July  17,  but  it  has 
been  extended  to  Sept.  1 1 , said 
Burgess. 

The  campaign  is  scheduled  to 
run  from  Oct.  19-30  this  year, 
said  Burgess.  A calendar  of 
events  will  be  published  in 
Spoke  closer  to  the  campaign 
dates. 

“A  lot  of  the  activities  haven’t 
been  finalized  yet,”  said  Burgess. 

Eleanor  Conlin,  co-chair  of  last 
year’s  United  Way  Campaign  at 
Conestoga,  said  there  will  be  a 


two-week  drive  to  raise  money 
for  the  United  Way. 

“We  have  a lot  of  activities  for 
staff  and  students  at  all 
campuses,”  said  Conlin. 

Last  year  Conestoga  won  the 
Outstanding  Education  Division 
Award  for  its  involvement, 
organization,  and  success  with 
the  campaign,  said  Conlin. 

Conlin  said  the  Doon  Student 
Association  (DSA)  has  not  taken 
a large  role  in  the  campaign  in 
the  past.  She  said  she  hopes  the 
association  will  become  more 
active  in  the  campaign  this  year 
because  of  the  large  student 
population  the  college  now  has. 

“A  lot  of  students  and  their 
families  benefit  from  the  United 
Way,”  she  said.  “This  is  a way  to 
give  and  help.” 

The  students  in  the  social 
services  program  and  the  recre- 
ation and  leisure  studies  program 


played  an  active  role  in  the 
campaign  last  year,  said  Conlin. 

The  social  services  students 
receive  training  from  the  people 
at  the  United  Way,  and  then  they 
give  information  sessions  to  raise 
awareness  on  the  work  of  the 
United  Way,  she  said. 

The  United  Way  assists 
different  services  such  as,  Big 
Sisters  of  Kitchener- Waterloo 
and  area,  Woolwich  Community 
Services,  the  Canadian  Red 
Cross,  ROOF,  and  the  Canadian 
Hearing  Society. 

Last  year  Conestoga  set  a goal 
of  $27,000  for  the  United  Way 
campaign  and  raised  $30,303.91, 
said  Conlin.  A goal  has  been  set 
for  the  1998  campaign  but  it  will 
not  be  released  until  the  launch 
of  the  campaign. 

“We  are  hoping  for  bigger  and 
better  things  this  year,”  said 
Conlin. 


Dianne  Burgess  (left)  and  Eleanor  Conlin,  prepare  for 
Conestoga’s  United  Way  campaign.  (Photo  by  Amanda  Fickling) 
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Dean  Bower,  third-year  robotics  class  leader,  works  on  the  third-year  students’ final  project  which  will 
be  presented  to  industry  Aug.  1 3.  (Photo  by  Jason  Gennings) 

Robotics  class  makes  system 
that  fully  assembles  CD  cases 


By  Jason  Gennings 

The  sign  on  the  door  of  room  W7 
in  the  woodworking  building  says 
Cando  Automation,  and  the  third 
year  robotics  students  inside  are 
working  on  the  system  that  will 
assemble  CD  jewel  cases  for  the 
Aug.  13  presentation  to  industry 
representatives. 

Shawn  Hay,  team  leader  for  team 
number  four,  said  this  year’s  final 
project  is  to  design  and  assemble 
an  automation  system  which  will 
insert  paper  backing,  booklet,  and 
CD  into  the  case,  add  the  lid,  then 
package  the  finished  project.  For 
an  added  bonus,  the  CD  will 
contain  the  resumes  of  the  robotics 
class,  and  will  be  given  out  to 
company  representatives  at  the 
presentation. 

“The  CD  is  the  marketing  aspect 
of  it,”  said  Dean  Bower,  class 
leader.  “Employers  are  going  to 
walk  away  with  something 
tangible  to  pop  into  their 
computers  and  see  our  resumes 
and  pictures.  There’s  also  the  20- 
page  booklet  with  information 
about  our  program,  course  we’ve 
taken,  and  about  the  school  itself.” 
Bower  said  this  year’s  class  is  all 
working  under  one  name  to  create 
a team  atmosphere,  unlike  last 
year’s  project  where  each 
sub-team  had  their  own  name. 
Bower  said  they  did  a good  job  on 
last  year’s  project  assembling 
Gillette  razors. 

“We  want  to  separate  ourselves 
from  last  year,”  he  said. 

The  28  students  in  the  class 
designed  the  system  using 
AutoCAD,  and  have  been 
assembling  it  since  the  end  of  June 
under  teacher  Dennis  Gillies,  said 
Hay. 

There  are  six  stations  involved  in 
the  project.  Station  one  puts  the 
booklet  into  the  cover  of  the  case, 
station  two  cuts  and  perforates 
paper  and  puts  it  into  the  rear  side, 
and  at  station  three  the  black  base 
and  CD  are  put  into  the  case. 

The  CD  holding  resumes  and 
information  is  unique  to  this  year’s 
project,  because  they  have  a CD  to 
write  to,  said  Hay. 

Station  four  attaches  the  lid  to  the 
base  and  closes  the  case.  At  the 


end,  station  five  packages  the  CDs 
in  a box  and  they’re  ready  to  be 
given  out  at  the  presentation. 

According  to  Hay  the  brains  of 
the  operation  is  station  number  six. 

“It  uses  the  latest  technology, 
Panoview,  to  monitor  all  the  inputs 
and  outputs  for  each  station  and 
allows  each  station  to  be  turned  on 
and  off  individually,”  he  said. 

The  technology  allows  for  a sort 
of  a manual  mode.  Using  the  touch 
screen,  operators  can  extend  one 
cylinder  at  a time,  or  even  run  each 
station  separately.  Each  station  is 
controlled  by  a Programmable 
Logic  Control  unit,  (PLC). 


“We’re  in  a very  fortunate 
situation  because  we 
learn  with  automation  and 
technology.  That’s  what 
people  are  looking  for  — 
technically  skilled  people.” 

Dean  Bower,  class  leader 


Rockwell’s  Automation  of 
Cambridge  loaned  six  of  the 
PLC’s  for  the  project  to  use. 

“They  are  expensive  but  they  are 
what  our  program  revolves 
around,”  said  Bower.  “It’s  the  heart 
in  automation.” 

A lot  of  the  work  assembling  the 
project  is  retrofitting  and 
manufacturing  parts,  said  Bower. 
If  we  were  in  industry  we’d  just  go 
out  and  buy  the  parts,  but  because 
automation  is  so  expensive,  the 
college  just  doesn’t  have  the 
money  to  do  that. 

“We  do  have  a stockpile  upstairs 
to  draw  from,  because  we’ve  had 
some  generous  donations  from 
industry,”  he  said. 

With  teams  helping  each  other, 
Bower  said  the  project  can  be  a 
success. 

“Best  case  scenario?  If  we  just 
hit  a button  for  auto  and  watch  it 
run,”  said  Bower.  “It’s  very 
achievable.” 

About  200  companies  have  been 
invited  to  the  presentation,  and  the 


students  are  working  to  meet  their 
deadline. 

Each  company  is  a potential 
employer  for  the  program 
graduates. 

“We’re  in  a very  fortunate 
situation  because  we  learn  with 
automation  and  technology.  That’s 
what  people  are  looking  for  — 
technically  skilled  people,”  said 
Bower. 

The  demand  for  this  skilled  help 
is  evident  in  the  numbers. 

There  are  14  students  already 
locked  into  jobs,  and  they  have  not 
even  finished  their  program,  said 
Hay. 

“There’s  more  jobs  than  there  are 
students.  You  are  looking  at  an 
excess  of  jobs.” 

It  is  this  sort  of  demand  that 
draws  students  to  the  program. 
Hay  said  he  was  drawn  to  the 
program  because  of  the  job 
opportunity  coming  out,  and  the 
mechanical  aspects. 

His  efforts  have  paid  off.  He  has 
a job  lined  up  with  wages  of  $16 
to  $19  per  hour. 

“I’ve  found  a full  time  job  at 
Diversitech  systems  in  Waterloo  as 
a junior  designer,”  said  Hay. 

The  presentation  is  important  for 
the  class,  and  for  the  14  people 
who  are  still  looking  for  work. 
Bower  said  the  prospects  look 
good. 

“There’s  1 4 who  do  not  have  jobs 
and  upwards  of  100  employers  at 
the  presentation,”  he  said.  “Last 
year  there  were  people  who  had 
two  to  four  offers  in  one  day.” 
Many  companies  have 
contributed  materials  and  advice  to 
the  project  and  now  they  represent 
an  important  future  for  the 
graduates,  said  Bower. 

A few  of  the  companies  expected 
are  Automated  Tooling  Systems, 
Rockwell  Automation,  Ventax 
Robotics  Inc.,  Lear  Seating,  CIS 
Robotics  and  Apex  Metals. 

“ATS  of  Cambridge  has  hired 
about  six  people  already,  and  some 
of  the  others  have  hired  at  least 
once  all  three  terms,”  said  Bower. 

After  the  presentation  is  over,  it’s 
time  to  take  it  apart,  said  Hay. 

“The  next  day  is  to  disassemble 
the  whole  machine,  then  we  put  it 
back  upstairs  for  the  next  year.” 


Conestoga  student 
participates  in  walk 
for  AIDS  awareness 


By  Ned  Bekavac 

Though  she  hopes  to  one  day 
teach  public  school  children,  Beth 
Whittington,  a 21 -year-old 
Conestoga  College  student,  has 
already  done  her  share  of  teaching. 

Whittington,  a second-year  early 
childhood  education  student,  is 
preparing  to  participate  in  her  sixth 
consecutive  AIDS  Committee  of 
Cambridge,  Kitchener,  Waterloo 
and  area  (ACCKWA)  AIDS  walk 
in  September. 

The  annual  25-kilometre  walk 
takes  place  at  Victoria  Park  in 
Kitchener.  Funds  raised  go  to 
support  ACCKWA,  a group 
located  on  123  Duke  St.  E., 
Kitchener,  which  provides  support, 
education  and  health  promotion 
services  to  people  affected  or 
infected  by  HIV  and  the 

community  as  a whole. 

“I’ve  done  it  for  five  years.  It’s 
great  to  raise  money  and  to  walk 
for  such  a great  cause,” 
Whittington  said. 

Though  the  September  walk  is 
next  on  Whittington’s  schedule, 
she  has  taken  her  safe-sex  beliefs 
to  local  public  schools. 

A graduate  of  Kitchener 
Collegiate  Institution,  Whittington 
says  public  school  students  don’t 
get  as  much  safe-sex  information 
as  they  should. 

“It’s  important  to  educate  these 

children  about  the  threat  of 
unwanted  pregnancy  and  sexually 
transmitted  diseases,  especially 
AIDS,”  she  said. 

Whittington  began  her  promotion 
of  AID-awareness  as  part  of  her 
sex,  marriage  and  family  class  at 
the  University  of  Waterloo,  where 
she  is  a part-time  geography 
student. 

“I  went  to  Elizabeth  Zeigler  as  a 
school  project  to  speak  about 
AIDS,  and  about  the  importance  of 
using  proper  contraception,” 
Whittington  said.  “But  after 


getting  into  it,  it  became  personal. 
The  research  I had  done  really  hit 
home.” 

“I  talked  to  the  students  about  the 
importance  of  birth  control, 
condoms,  and  staying  in  school,” 
said  Whittington,  who  has  also 
been  involved  with  the  Planned 
Parenthood  group.  “Sexually 
transmitted  disease  is  a horrible 
thing  that  has  affected  millions  of 
people.  Most  of  the  time,  it  is 
avoidable.” 

Whittington,  who  has  two 
younger  brothers  and  a younger 
sister,  plans  to  complete  college 
and  university  before  attending 
teachers  college. 


“You  can  never  get  too 
much  education.” 

Beth  Whittington, 
AIDS  awareness  supporter 


She  hopes  to  eventually  become 
a public  school  teacher,  preferably 
of  students  from  Grades  1 to  6,  she 
said. 

In  the  meantime,  she  says  she 
will  continue  to  do  what  she  can  to 
promote  safe  sex. 

“In  September,  I plan  to 

hopefully  ■volunteer  with  the 

education  program  at  the  Aids 
Committee  of  Cambridge  and 
Kitchener- Waterloo  areas,” 

Whittington  said. 

“Many  people  think  that  children 
and  teens  have  heard  all  they  need 
to  hear  about  AIDS,  sexually 
transmitted  diseases,  and  safe  sex,” 
Whittington  said. 

“People  are  still  being  careless. 
Many  are  living  with  these  awful 
diseases  without  even  knowing  it,’ 
she  said. 

“You  can  never  get  too  much 
education.” 


Announcement 


With  sincere  thanks, 

We  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
our  sincere  gratitude  to  those  that  helped  us 
through  our  time  of  grievance.  The  donations  and 
flowers  were  greatly  appreciated.  Thank  you  all  for 
making  this  time  easier  for  us. 

Phyllis  and  Brian 

The  coolest 
way  to  be  a 
winner  is  to 
read  Spoke! 
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Callous  criminal 
gets  soft  verdict 


A courtroom  says  justice 
has  been  served.  A 
sentence  has  been  given, 
and  a criminal  will  go  to 
jail.  This  seems  too 
simple,  and  in  this  case 
it  is. 

On  July  17,  a court  in 
Brentwood,  N.H.,  gave 
Reginald  Dort,  5 1 , of 
New  Glasgow,  a mere 
slap  on  the  writst  for  the  crime  he 
committed.  Dort,  who  slammed  his 
tractor-trailer  into  a row  of  cars  at  the 
Hampton  toll  plaza,  causing  a car  to  erupt 
into  flames,  will  be  eligible  for  parole  after 
three  years,  and  will  serve  no  longer  than 
seven  in  prison. 

Some  may  think  Dort’s  sentence  is 
appropriate.  For  those  who  do,  please  look 
at  the  facts. 

The  car  that  exploded  into  flames  was 
occupied  by  the  Sonnenberg  family,  the 
youngest  being  a 22-month-old  baby  boy. 

The  helpless  baby,  named  Joel,  received 
bums  over  85  per  cent  of  his  body.  He  lost 
his  ears,  his  left  hand,  fingers  on  his  right 
hand  and  flesh  and  skin  covering  part  of  his 
skull.  Some  may  say  he  miraculously 
survived. 

Originally,  Dort  was  charged  with  second- 
degree  assault  and  released  on  $1 ,000 
(U.S.)  bail.  That  was  19  years  ago. 

The  case  could  not  be  settled  sooner 
because  Dort  jumped  bail.  He  returned  to 
Nova  Scotia,  and  continued  trucking, 
crossing  the  border  without  problem,  until 
he  was  arrested  after  a routine  check. 

While  Dort  effortlessly  resumed  his  life 

and  spent  the  last  1 8 years  as  a free  man. 
baby  Joel  Sonnenberg  was  literally 
imprisoned  in  a scarred  outer  shell  that 
masked  his  inner  strength. 

As  Dort  taunted  officials  by  crossing  the 
border,  Sonnenberg  grew  up  being  taunted 
by  other  children. 


While  Dort  may  have  wondered  when  he 
was  going  to  be  caught,  Sonnenberg’s 
mother  told  the  courtroom  that  Joel 
wondered  whether  his  skin  was  ever  going 
to  be  smooth. 

Dort  claims  his  brakes  failed.  If  that  was 
all  that  happened,  why  did  he  jump  bail? 

Granted,  we  all  make  mistakes.  If  Dort’s 
brakes  failed,  and  he  did  all  he  could  do  to 
avoid  a collision,  then  we  must  understand 
that  it  was  another  accident  that  ended 
tragically. 

But  unfortunately,  this  is  not  just  another 
accident.  What  makes  this  different  from 
any  other  is  that  Dort  refused  to  take 
responsibility  for  his  actions.  It  is  for  his 
disrespectful  manner  that  he  should  dearly 
pay.  He  ran,  leaving  the  family  wondering 
for  1 8 years  whether  or  not  any  type  of 
compensation  would  come  for  their  son. 

Compensation  did  come,  but  not  in  the 
form  of  justice.  The  Sonnenbergs’  son  grew 
up  to  be  a respectable,  20-year-old  college 
student,  who  developed  the  courage  to 
come  through  a devastating  ordeal  and 
make  something  out  of  his  life. 

Dort’s  life  will  be  forever  changed  now 
that  he  is  going  to  jail,  but  sometimes  the 
physical  act  of  being  sent  to  jail  is  not 
enough  if  there  is  no  emotional  remorse. 

The  court  did  not  see  remorse  from  Dort. 
Michael  Sonnenberg,  Joel’s  father,  wanted 
only  one  thing  from  the  trial.  He  wanted 
Dort  to  apologize  — a small  gesture,  com- 
pared to  what  he  and  his  family  had  lost. 

Dort  should  have  apologized  to  the 
Sonnenberg  family  immediately  upon  entry 
to  the  court  room.  When  Dort  did 
apologize,  he  did  not  look  at  the  boy  whose 

life  he  ruined,  but  at  the  judge.  Joel  finally 

received  the  apology  he  waited  almost  his 
entire  life  for,  after  the  judge  instructed 
Dort  to  look  at  Sonnenberg  and  apologize. 

Dort  needs  to  be  made  remorseful,  and 
full  of  anguish.  Only  then  will  justice  truly 
be  served. 


Does  humanity  still  have  the  right  stuff? 


Twenty-nine  years  ago 
last  month,  a bizarre- 
looking  machine  touched 
down  near  the  equator  of 
the  moon  and,  in  so 
doing,  marked  the  end  of 
one  era  in  human  history 
and  perhaps,  the 
beginning  of  another. 

As  Apollo  1 1 
commander  Neil 
Armstrong  uttered  the  immortal  words, 
“Houston,  Tranquility  Base  here.  The  Eagle 
has  landed,”  the  world  let  out  a collective 
sigh  of  relief. 

July  20,  1969,  is  a date  that  will  be  forev- 
er etched  in  the  minds  of  anyone  who  was 
alive  at  the  time,  because  the  events  of  that 
night,  and  the  days  that  followed,  united 
humanity  in  a way  that  has  never  been  seen 
since. 

In  order  to  put  this  into  perspective,  it  is 


necessary  to  review  the  state  of  the  world  at 
the  time. 

The  United  States  was  mired  in  a costly 
and  increasingly  unpopular  war  in 
southeast  Asia,  which  was  to  eventually 
cost  tens  of  thousands  of  American  lives  in 
what  ultimately  proved  to  be  a lost  cause. 

At  the  same  time,  America’s  global  rival, 
the  Soviet  Union,  was  making  inroads  in 
Central  America,  where  it  was  attempting 
to  establish  political  regimes  amenable  to 
its  ambitions  of  world  domination. 

Both  superpowers  had  the  capacity  to  turn 
the  world’s  cities  into  glass-lined, 
self-lighted  parking  lots  in  a matter  of 
minutes.  In  short,  the  world  was  not  a 
happy  place,  nor  a safe  one. 

This  intense  rivalry  was  not  confined  to 
the  Earth.  When  the  Soviet  Union  launched 
an  artificial  satellite  in  1957,  the  Americans 
were  convinced  they  were  in  a race  they 
could  not  afford  to  lose. 


Consequently,  in  1961,  U.S.  President 
John  Kennedy  committed  his  country  to 
placing  a man  on  the  moon  before  the  end 
of  the  decade,  thereby  setting  in  motion  a 
series  of  events,  which  resulted  in  the 
Apollo  1 1 triumph. 

Working  with  a budget  of  $30  billion, 
America  brought  all  of  its  technical 
resources  to  bear  on  the  problem,  some- 
times at  the  expense  of  domestic  priorities. 

A tremendous  effort  was  made  to  sell  the 
American  taxpayers  on  the  scientific 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  space 
program.  However,  it  is  difficult  to  justify 
the  costs  and  risks  of  the  Apollo  program 
on  purely  scientific  grounds. 

In  fact,  by  dispensing  with  the  human 
component  and  the  bulky,  heavy 
life-support  systems,  it  would  have  been 
possible  to  carry  more  equipment  and 
conduct  far  more  scientific  research. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  the  human 


component  that  fired  the  imagination  of  not 
only  America,  but  the  rest  of  the  world  as 
well.  Apollo  1 1 was  not  as  much  a 
technological  achievement  as  it  was  a 
testament  to  the  indomitable  human  spirit. 

Today,  we  live  in  a world  that  is  far 
removed  from  the  heady  days  of  the  1 960s. 

The  Cold  War  is  a fading  memory  as  new 
problems  and  challenges  await  us.  Once 
again  we  are  casting  our  eyes  to  the 
heavens  and  there  is  talk  of  a manned 
mission  to  Mars.  This  time,  the  plan  calls 
for  an  international  effort,  combining  the 
resources  of  many  nations  in  our  next  step 
towards  the  final  frontier. 

I can’t  help  but  wonder,  however,  if  we 
still  have  the  will  and  the  passion  to  accom- 
plish in  the  spirit  of  co-operation  what 
could  only  have  been  done  before  in  an 
atmosphere  of  intense  competition  and  fear. 

Perhaps  we  need  greater  challenges  in 
order  to  discover  our  ultimate  limitations. 
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Alumni  Association 
invests  in  advice 


By  Anita  Santarossa 

Conestoga  College’s  Alumni 
Association  has  been  working 
with  Ross  Dixon  Financial 
Services  for  the  past  three  years 
to  provide  Conestoga  College 
graduates  with  financial 
assistance  at  lower  rates,  says 
Pat  Gilmour,  a financial  planner 
and  Conestoga  College 
representative. 

“The  service  was  initially 
intended  to  be  a two-year  trial 
program,  so  in  1997  we 
evaluated  the  interest  of  the 
alumni  and  have  continued  with 
the  service  ever  since,”  said 
Gilmour. 

The  current  services  include 
the  alumni  registered  retirement 
savings  plan  (RSP)  program,  the 
alumni  mortgage  plan  and  the 
tax  preparation  service,  said 
Gilmour. 

However,  the  service  program 
is  not  limited  to  these  three 
choices,  said  Gilmour. 

“If  clients  ask  for  help  with 
mutual  funds,  GIC’s  or  other 
investment  options,  the  program 
will  gladly  adjust  its  rules  to 
accommodate  everyone’s 
needs.” 

Within  the  past  year  Gilmour 
said  they  have  helped  several 
students  attending  Conestoga. 

“These  students  are  special 
cases  and  don’t  necessarily  use 
the  three  services  outlined  for 
their  purposes,”  she  said. 
“However,  we  are  delighted  to 
help  out  students  when  they 
come  to  us  for  assistance.” 

Gilmour  said  the  alumni 


program  is  set  up  with  the 
underlying  mandate,  of  both 
Ross  Dixon  and  the  alumni 
association,  that  they  will 
provide  a service  with  no 
pressure  on  the  clients. 

“The  first  consultation  is  free, 
and  in  that  session  we  provide 
the  client  with  a snapshot  of 
where  they  are  today  in  terms  of 
their  finances,”  said  Gilmour. 
“We  make  recommendations, 
but  then  it  is  up  to  the  client  to 
decide  where  they  want  to  go 
from  there.” 

With  all  the  different  financial 
choices  out  there,  said  Gilmour, 
financial  planning  becomes  an 
overwhelming  process. 

“The  more  educated  people 
are  in  their  own  finances  the 
better  choices  they  will  be 
making.” 

The  two  main  reasons  the 
college  and  Ross  Dixon 
collaborated  is  to  help  graduates 
succeed  financially  once  they 
have  established  a full-time 
position  and  to  give  the  alumni 
association  access  to  money  that 
they  would  not  have  otherwise, 
said  Gilmour. 

“It  really  is  a gain-gain  situa- 
tion,” she  said.  “The  alumni 
association  gets  a percentage  of 
the  rebates,  alumni  get  dis- 
counts on  our  services  and  we 
get  more  clients  in  the  end.” 

One  thing  critical  in  using  this 
service  is  that  all  Conestoga 
College  alumni  clients  must 
contact  Gilmour  in  order  to  get 
the  discounted  rates.  She  said 
she  can  be  reached  at  740-1951 
or  call  1 -800-853-GRAD. 


LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR 


Family  more  important  than  school 


For  the  next  18  months  school 
must  be  your  priority;  it  must 
come  before  all  else,  and  if  that’s 
not  the  case,  you  should  quit,  get 
your  life  in  order  and  come  back 
when  school  can  be  number  one, 
or  take  the  program  part-time,  a 
faculty  member  told  my  second- 
semester  journalism  class. 

School  has  to  be  your  only 
priority  and  you  have  to  work  that 
out  with  family  members,  Sharon 
Dietz  said. 

I agree  that  while  I am  at  school  I 
should  give  it  my  all,  and  school  is 
a priority  for  me.  But  notice  I said 
a priority,  not  the  priority.  I know 
as  well  as  anyone  how  dedicated 
one  must  be  to  studying  and 
school  performance. 

I have  given  up  a lot  and  am 
getting  deeper  in  debt  with  each 
semester  It  is  not  just  tuition,  it’s 
day  care,  and  it’s  mortgage 
payments,  groceries,  prescriptions 
— life.  We  all,  as  students,  have 
our  crosses  to  bear,  so  to  speak. 
We’ve  all  made  sacrifices  that  are 
evidence  of  the  priority  we  place 
on  our  education.  Some  students 
work  part-time,  some  work  20  or 
30  hours  a week.  Some  are  single 
parents.  Some  are  juggling 
marriage  and  children.  This  is  not 
done  for  recreation.  It  is  to 
support  this  priority  in  our  lives,  to 
enable  us  to  be  students. 

I am  a dedicated  student  and 
have  a lot  on  the  line  by  returning 
to  school.  School  is  a priority,  but 
not  my  only  one.  I am  in  school. 


like  many  other  mature  students,  to 
improve  the  lives  of  my  children.  I 
am  hoping  that  I will  be  able  to 
earn  a better  income  than  if  I had 
not  gone  back  to  school,  so  my 
husband  and  I can  provide  our 
children  with  the  lifestyle  we  want 
them  to  have. 

I am  also  happy  in  the  knowledge 
that  I am  teaching  my  children  the 
importance  and  value  of  education, 
and  not  being  afraid  to  go  after 
what  they  want. 

Each  day  I fear  I am  away  from 
my  kids  too  much,  I picture  them 
missing  me  and  I,  of  course,  miss 
them.  I do  my  best  for  them 
because,  you  see,  they  are  my 
priority. 

No  love  can  compare  with  that  of 
a mother  for  her  children.  No 
definition  of  priority  can  describe 
the  importance  of  a child  and  the 
awesome  responsibility  that  comes 
with  parenthood. 

I would  gladly  lay  my  life  down 
for  my  children;  for  school  I lay 
down  my  books  and  my  tuition. 

I will  not  put  my  family  behind 
my  schooling.  I will  not  abandon 
them  emotionally  or  otherwise  for 
18  months  or  even  one  minute.  I 
will  include  my  children  in  the 
new  knowledge  I gain,  I will  show 
them  that  homework  is  important 
and  18  months  from  now  I will 
show  them  the  diploma  that  I 
earned  while  they  were,  and 
always  will  be,  my  utmost  priority. 
Janet  Wakutz 

Second-semester  journalism 


Governments  to  tighten  rules 
on  student  loans,  defaulters 


By  Michael  Hilborn 

Students  returning  to  Ontario’s  community  colleges 
may  find  federal  and  provincial  funding  more 
difficult  to  acquire,  according  to  Conestoga’s 
financial  aid  administrator. 

Carol  Walsh,  who  works  in  student  services  at  the 
Doon  campus,  said  the  eligibility  standards  have  been 
changed  and  beginning  Sept.  1 , some  students  may  no 
longer  qualify  for  financial  aid. 

“I  think  we  will  be  seeing  more  dependant  students 
because  of  changes  in  criteria  standards,”  said  Walsh. 
“We  have  to  determine 
income  levels  before  we 
can  make  the  final  deci- 
sions. It  wouldn’t  be  fair 
to  fund  a student  whose 
parents  don’t  qualify.” 

Walsh  said  the  standards 
are  based  on  what  the 
government  calls  a 
“moderate  standard  of 
living.” 

According  to  a memo 
released  in  April,  a family 
of  four,  whose  gross 
income  exceeds  $40,300,  will  no  longer  qualify  for 
financial  assistance.  Walsh  said  this  is  down  from 
$45,000  last  year. 

There  is,  however,  a new  program  in  effect  which 
will  provide  a supplemental  grant  for  students  who 
have  dependant  children. 

The  Canada  Study  Grant  Entitlement  pays  up  to  $40 
per  week  to  students  with  one  or  two  dependant 
children  if  the  student  can  demonstrate  a need  of 


greater  than  $275  per  week.  Students  with  three  or 
more  children  qualify  for  $60  per  week. 

Walsh  said  it  is  still  too  early  to  determine  if  these 
changes  will  make  a difference  in  the  number  of 
eligible  students  at  Conestoga,  but  the  number  of 
applications  is  on  track  with  last  year’s  numbers.  Last 
year  there  were  appoximately  2,500  students  at 
Conestoga  who  were  on  some  sort  of  public 
assistance. 

“It’s  so  complicated.  We  used  to  be  able  to  do  a 
manual  calculation  for  every  student  that  walked  in 
the  door.  Now  there  are  two  sets  of  tables  and  rules.” 
Walsh  said  there  are  other 
changes  which  will  affect 
students  who  run  into 
financial  problems  or 
default  on  their  loans. 
According  to  a new  policy 
being  implemented  by  the 
federal  government, 

students  who  default  on 
loans  will  no  longer  be  able 
to  escape  'the  consequences 
by  declaring  bankruptcy.  As 
of  Sept.  1 , any  student  who 
does  so  will  still  be  subject 
to  civil  judgement  for  a period  of  10  years. 

According  to  Rana  Ghosh,  public  relations  officer 
for  the  Canadian  Imperial  Bank  of  Commerce,  the 
number  of  loans  in  default  is  20  to  30  per  cent 
nationally.  Ghosh  said  the  provincial  portion  of  the 
loan,  which  constitutes  40  per  cent  of  the  total,  is 
guaranteed  by  the  province  while  the  federal 
government  pays  a five  per  cent  risk  premium  on  its 
60  per  cent  share. 


“It’s  so  complicated.  We  used  to  be 
able  to  do  a mental  calculation  for 
every  student  that  walked  in  the  door. 

Now,  there  are  two  sets  of  rules.” 

cun.  | 

Mttry  Walsh,  financial  administrator, 
Conestoga  College 


Spoke’s 

orientation  Issue 
will  bo  distributed 
Aug.  24 


N 


The  orientation 
issue  will  feature 
lists  of  activities 
and  events  which 
will  be  happening 
during  welcome 
week 


Count  on  Spoke  to  point 
you  in  the  right  direction 
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New  era  begins  for  Condors  hockey 


By  Michael  Hilborn 

Things  are  going  to  be  different 
in  men’s  hockey  at  Conestoga  next 
season  if  Ken  Galemo  has  his  way. 

The  new  head  coach  of  the 
Condor  men’s  hockey  team  said  he 
is  coming  to  Conestoga  with  a 
plan  to  take  the  Condors  to  new 
levels  of  performance. 

Galemo,  45,  who  brings  with 
him  a solid  background  as  a coach 
and  player,  said  he  intends  to  make 
a difference,  both  on  the  ice  and  in 
attendance  at  the  games. 

The  Windsor  native  and  father  of 
four,  including  14-year-old 
fraternal  twins,  played  Junior  A 
hockey  with  the  Windsor  Spitfires 
before  joining  Huron  Hockey 
Schools,  where  he  coached  for  12 
years. 

It  was  there  that  he  met  Joel 
Quenville,  the  former  Toronto 
Maple  Leaf  who  is  currently 
coaching  in  St.  Louis. 

“At  five  feet,  six  inches  and  160 
pounds,  I found  Junior  A to  be 
pretty  tough,”  he  said.  “So  I 
opened  up  some  of  the  satellite 
schools  for  Huron  Hockey  Schools 
and  moved  to  Sudbury.” 

Galemo  coached  for  a total  of  1 3 
years  in  Sudbury,  where  he  worked 
for  Bell  Canada.  He  still  works  for 
Bell  in  Kitchener. 

Galemo  said  it  was  in  Sudbury 
where  he  met  Peter  Michelutti  and 
Doug  Benhomme,  who  are 
currently  the  coaches  of 
Conestoga’s  archrival,  Cambrian 


College.  Galemo  said  he  is  well 
aware  of  the  rivalry  between 
Conestoga  and  Cambrian  and  is 
looking  forward  to  dealing  with 
Michelutti  and  Benhomme. 

“It’s  going  to  be  a lot  of  fun,”  he 
said. 

Galemo  said  one  of  the 
highlights  of  next  season  will  be 
the  Oktoberfest  University 
Tournament,  which  will  be  hosted 
by  Conestoga.  As  the  host  team, 
the  Condors  will  have  an 
automatic  bye  into  the  tournament, 
but  Galemo  said  he  does  not  want 
to  take  the  “back  door”  route. 

“I  wart  us  to  earn  our  spot  there,” 
he  saia. 


“We  alt  have  jobs  and  a 
ton  of  kids  between  us, 
so  we’ll  be  expecting  the 
players  to  give  as  much 
to  the  program  as  we  will 
be  giving  to  them.” 

Ken  Galemo,  new  head  coach 
of  the  Condors  men’s 
hockey  team 


In  order  to  achieve  that  objective, 
Galemo  said,  he  expects  the  same 
level  of  commitment  from  the 
players  that  will  be  coming  from 


the  coaching  staff. 

“We  (the  coaches)  all  have  jobs 
and  a ton  of  kids  between  us,  so 
we’ll  be  expecting  the  players  to 
give  as  much  to  the  program  as  we 
will  be  giving  to  them.” 

Galerno  said  said  he  was  well 
aware  of  the  problems  with  last 
year’s  team  and  he  knows  what  to 
do  about  it.  “They  didn’t  have  a 
plan.  I do.” 

Galerno  said  his  immediate 
priority  will  be  to  address  the 
biggest  failing  of  that  team  — lack 
of  speed. 

Galerno  pointed  out  that,  unlike 
the  NHL  and  major  junior  hockey, 
there  is  no  centre  red  line  in  the 
college  game.  This  is  done  in  order 
to  open  up  the  neutral  zone  and 
increase  the  pace  of  the  game. 

“Most  people  don’t  realize  it,  but 
the  ice  surface  here  (at  Conestoga) 
is  bigger  than  an  NHL  rink.  It’s 
only  four  feet  shorter  than  an 
Olympic  hockey  sheet.  We  need 
guys  who  can  fly  and  take 
advantage  of  that  space.” 

Athletic  director  Ian  James  said 
he  agrees. 

“Last  year  we  lost  only  one  game 
on  the  road  but  we  couldn’t  buy  a 
victory  here  because  the  other 
teams  simply  outskated  us.  We 
have  to  do  something  about  that.” 
Tryouts  for  the  Condors  will 
begin  early  in  September. 

Those  interested  in  trying  out  for 
the  team  can  reach  Galemo  at  the 
recreation  centre  by  telephone  at 
748-3512  or  by  fax  at  748-4214. 


Condors  hockey  team’s  new  head  coach 
has  a plan  for  this  year’s  team. 


Ken  Galerno  says  he 

(Photo  by  Michael  Hilborn) 
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Conestoga  graduates  part  of  grand  family  business 


Stephan  Nagey,  left,  Trudy  Tecoraro  and  Miroslav  Nagey,  all 
former  and  current  Conestoga  students,  work  for  Canoeing  the 
Grand  Inc.,  in  Freeport. 

(Photo  by  Michael  Hilborn) 


By  Michael  Hilborn 

For  most  people  who  have  grown 
up  in  the  Cambridge  and 
Kitchener- Waterloo  region,  the 
Grand  River  is  just  a fact  of  life, 
like  Highway  401  and  traffic  jams 
at  the  bottom  of  Shantz  Hill. 

For  Stephan  Nagey,  the  river  is 
the  essence  of  a thriving  family 
business. 

Nagey  and  his  family  operate 
Canoeing  the  Grand  Inc.,  a canoe- 
rental  business  that  is  located  in 
the  Freeport  area  of  Kitchener. 

Nagey  describes  the  company  as 
a vehicle,  which  enables 
customers  to  conduct  self-directed 
tours  of  the  Grand  River  and  its 
picturesque  watershed. 

Nagey  rents  canoes  and  kayaks 
in  time  blocks  from  one  hour  to 
two  days,  depending  on  how  much 
time  a client  wants  to  spend  on  the 
water. 

He  said  he  has  set  up  the  routes 
in  such  a way  as  to  enabL  a typical 
person  to  cover  a given  stretch  of 
the  river  within  the 
allotted  time. 

“If  you  rent  a canoe  for,  say,  a 
four-hour  stretch,  we  allow  you 
five  hours  to  get  to  the  pickup 
point,”  said  Nagey. 

Nagey  provides  maps,  which 
show  clients  how  long  it  should 
take  to  cover  the  chosen  section  of 
the  river  while  paddling  at  a 
reasonable  pace. 

In  addition  to  renting  the  canoes, 
Canoeing  the  Grand  also  provides 
a shuttle  service  to  drop  clients  off 
and  pick  them  up. 

Nagey  will  take  you  as  far 
upstream  as  West  Montrose,  the 
location  of  the  only  active  covered 
bridge  in  Ontario,  and  as  far 
downstream  as  Paris. 


There  are  several  portages  along 
the  route,  but  according  to  Nagey, 
all  are  easily  negotiated. 

Nagey  has  been  operating 
Canoeing  the  Grand  for  seven 
years,  the  first  six  in  conjunction 
with  his  partners,  Dusan  and  Mila 
Hanousek. 


“It’s  not  accessible,  not 
like  here.  You  had  to  be  a 
member  of  a club  to  have 
access  to  a canoe.” 

Stephan  Nagey,  owner! operator 
of  Canoeing  the  Grand  Inc.,  on 
the  difference  between  life  in 
Canada  and  in  his  native 
Czechoslovakia 


Last  year,  he  bought  out  his 
partners  and  has  been 
running  the  business  with  his 
family  ever  since. 

Nagey  said  he  remains  grateful  to 
his  former  partners  for  getting  him 
started  in  the  business. 

“He’s  (Hanousek)  still  working 
with  me  on  Saturdays,”  he  said. 

Nagey,  who  immigrated  to 
Canada  from  the  former 
Czechoslovakia  1 8 years  ago,  said 
in  his  homeland,  there  is  little 
opportunity  for  canoeing  and 
kayaking. 

“It’s  not  accessible,  not  like  here. 
You  had  to  be  a member  of  a club 
to  have  access  to  a canoe,”  he  said. 

Nagey  said  he  has  65  canoes 
available  for  rent.  Initially  he  used 
fibreglass  canoes  but  now  has 
switched  to  hi-tech  plastic,  which 


he  said  is  stronger  and  more 
resistant  to  the  scrap.es  and  bumps, 
which  are  part  and  parcel  of  life  on 
the  river. 

Nagey’s  two  sons,  Stephan  and 
Miroslav,  along  with  Stephan’s 
girlfriend,  Trudy  Tecoraro,  work 
for  Nagey  over  the  season. 
Stephan  and  Tecoraro  are  both 
Conestoga  College  graduates  and 
have  full-time  jobs  over  the  rest  of 
the  year. 

Miraslav  is  planning  to  return  to 
the  Doon  campus  in  September  to 
complete  his  diploma  in  the 
computer  programming/analyst 
program. 

The  younger  Nagey  works  for  a 
computer  software  company  in 
Guelph  while  Tecoraro  works  for 
Purolator  in  Cambridge. 

Canoeing  the  Grand  operates 
from  early  April  until  mid  October, 
from  9 a.m.  to  6 p.m.  and  from  8 
a.m.  to  7 p.m.  on  weekends. 

For  further  information,  call 
Canoeing  the  Grand  at  (519)  896- 
0290  or  visit  their  Web  site  at 
www.canoeingthegrand.com. 


That’s  all  you  really 
need  to  know. 
Class  dismissed. 
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By  Anita  Santarossa 


rocks  its  way  into  the  past 


Lead  vocalist  Mike  Wert  and  bass 
guitarist  Tammy  Stinson  are  two  of  the 
five  members  of  Finnigan’s  Tongue,  who 
released  their  first  CD  in  Waterloo  July 
24.  (Photo  by  Antia  Santarossa) 


As  the  cigarette  smoke  lingered  around  the 
red  lava  lamp,  and  the  crystal  ball  slowly 
spun  above  the  antique  piano,  which  quietly 
rested  against  the  old  stone  walls  of  the  Jane 
Bond  Cafe  in  uptown  Waterloo,  a group  of 
musicians  celebrated  history  through  the 
cords  and  sounds  of  rock  ’n’  roll. 

Finnigan’s  Tongue  recently  completed 
their  first  CD,  which  was  on  sale  for  $10  at 
the  CD  release  party  at  the  cafe  July  24. 

The  band  has  made  history  the  back-bone 
of  their  music  since  they  began  in  1991,  said 
Tammy  Stinson,  bass,  accordion  and  piano 
player  for  the  band. 

Mike  Wert,  lead  vocalist  and  song  writer 
said,  “We  chose  history  because  too  many 
people  write  songs  about  their  ‘baby’.”  • 
History  is  usually  not  a hot  topic  for  song 
writing,  but  Wert  said  he  can’t  think  of 
anything  more  interesting  or  captivating  to 
write  about. 

“People  assume  that  history  is  boring,  but 
nothing  can  be  further  from  the  truth,”  said 
Wert.  “Neat  things  have  happened  in  our 
past.” 

The  history  they  sing  about  is  not  just 
anybody’s  history.  They  have  tried  to  keep 
the  stories  they  sing  about  local,  said 
Stinson. 

“Mike  is  an  historian,  so  he  did  a lot  of  the 
research  behind  the  stories  to  come  up  with 
lyrics  for  the  songs,”  she  said. 

The  song  entitled,  The  Preston  Rivulettes, 
is  about  the  first  Canadian  female  hockey 
team.  Hilda  Ranscombe,  an  original  hockey 
player,  introduces  and  concludes  the  track 
with  spoken  segments  of  the  history  of  the 
team. 

Speaking  of  history,  the  band  has  a little  of 
its  own. 

Since  1991  the  six-piece  band  has  seen 
only  a few  changes,  said  Stinson,  also  a- 


Finnigarfs Tongue 

Local  band 


Douglas  O.  Spence  (left)  and  Doug  Watt  are  the  newest  members  of  Finmgan  s 
Tongue  who  played  at  the  Jane  Bond  Cafe  in  Waterloo  July  24. 

(Photo  by  Anita  Santarossa) 


back-up  vocalist. 

She  said  acoustic  guitar  player  Doug  Watt 
and  violinist  Douglas  O.  Spence  are  the 
band’s  two  newest  additions. 

“Once  our  harmonica  player,  John,  moved 
to  Ottawa  we  weren’t  sure  who  we  could 
replace  him  with,”  said  Stinson.  “I  went  to 
school  with  Douglas  and  we  thought  he 
would  add  a different  flare  to  our  existing 
sound.” 

Their  CD,  entitled  Digging,  took  about  a 
year  to  finish,  said  Stinson. 

“We  have  two  previous  cassettes,  in  which 
one  only  took  a total  of  24  hours  to  make,  so 
we  concentrated  more  on  the  CD  to  bring 
about  the  best  of  our  abilities,”  she  said. 

The  CD  was  recorded  in  the  Sound  on 
Sound  studio  in  Kitchener  with  producer 
Nelson  McCrossan,  said  Stinson. 

Stinson  said  they  have  been  compared  to 


the  likes  of  Uncle  Tuppolo  and  R.E.M.  with 
their  more  recent  works. 

“We  are  getting  away  from  the  Celtic  folk 
sounds  and  moving  toward  what  they  call 
Canadian  folk-rock.” 

Their  sounds  range  from  more  upbeat 
country,  to  faster  rock  and  even  some  good 
ol’  Irish  pub  musical  influences  emerge. 

The  array  of  sounds  exemplifies  the 
versatility  and  creativity  Finnigan’s  Tongue 
exhibits. 

In  particular,  the  violin  and  female 
background  vocals  add  a fresh  innocence  to 
the  experienced  lyrics  and  harder  guitar  and 
drum  sounds. 

Along  with  storytelling  lyrics  and  classic 
instruments  such  as  the  violin,  accordion 
and  harmonica,  the  band  has  created  some- 
thing new  out  of  the  old,  at  the  same  time 
informing  us  of  our  not  so  colorless  past. 


A different  chapter  in  reading 

New  bookstore  offers  library  of  books 


By  Jason  Gennings 


establish  when  they  build  each 


Book  buying  has  now  gone  to  a 
large  scale  format  as  the  first  K-W 
area  Chapters  opened  in  Waterloo. 
A second  area  Chapters  is  due  to 
open  in  Kitchener  in  October,  said 
general  manager  Ruth  Barnes. 

After  working  in  the  Guelph 
Chapters,  the  35-year-old 
Cambridge  resident  came  to  the 
Waterloo  store  which  opened  July 
4 on  King  Street  North. 

Large  pillars  have  literary  quotes 
on  each  side,  and  there  are 
couches  scattered  around  the  store 
in  groups  where  people  sit  and 
read  and  eat  food  bought  inside  the 
bookstore.  Barnes  said  the  setup  is 
part  of  the  comfortable 
atmosphere  Chapters  tries  to 


store. 

“They  ask  people  from  the 
support  office,  and  people  from 
the  stores,  ‘What’s  working  for 
you?  What  do  we  need  to 
change?”’  said  Barnes. 

Despite  being  invited  to  sit  and 
read  the  books  in  the  store, 
customers  don’t  seem  to  be  buying 
fewer  books,  said  Barnes. 
“Customers  tell  me  they  like  to  be 
able  to  sit  down  and  read  the  first 
chapter,”  said  Barnes.  “That  way 
they  know  if  it’s  a book  they  want 
to  spend  money  on.” 

The  manager  said  the  idea  of 
Chapters  is  to  create  a comfortable 
atmosphere,  with  a large  selection 
and  an  emphasis  on  customer 
service. 


Marty  Dwyer,  27,  (left)  and  Mark  Docken,  24,  study  as  Shirley 
Baker,  67,  inspects  some  potential  purchases  at  the  new 
Chapters  store  on  King  Street  in  Waterloo.  (Photo  by  Jason  Gennings) 


“At  the  Guelph  store  I’ve  seen 
people  spend  seven  hours  in  the 
store,”  said  Barnes. 

Although  Chapters  does  not  have 
any  special  discount  program, 
a loyalty  card  is  available  to  the 
public.  The  card  offers  a 10  per 
cent  discount 
only  on  books, 
not  magazines, 
newspapers  or 
CD  ROM’s, 
said  Barnes. 

Chapters 
does  not  try  to 
stock  text 
books  required 
at  local 

colleges  and 
universities 
because  it 
wouldn’t  be 
fair  to  the  campus  bookstores,  said 
Bames. 

“We  don’t  want  to  compete  with 
the  campus  bookstores  directly,” 
said  Barnes.  “If  the  schools  look 
for  outside  people  to  come  in  and 
run  it,  then  we  bid  on  something 
like  that.” 

According  to  the  Chapters  fact 
sheet  provided  by  Bames, 
Chapters  manages  and  operates 
Montreal’s  McGill  University 
Bookstore  through  its  college 
stores  division,  and  plans  to  add 
other  bookstores  in  the  future. 

Students  are  among  the  people 
who  come  in  and  read  in  the  store, 
said  the  manager. 


“You  can  tell  the  students  sitting 
with  papers  scattered  around  them 
as  they  copy  out  of  books,”  said 
Bames. 

It  does  not  take  long  to  spot 
students  like  Mark  Docken,  24,  of 
Kitchener  and  Marty  Dwyer,  27, 
of  the  University 
of  Waterloo,  both 
studying.  They 
said  they  like 
Chapters  because 
it  is  different  than 
a library.  Across 
from  them 

Shirley  Baker,  67, 
of  Waterloo  sits 
browsing  as  she 
prepares  to  buy 
some  books. 

“I  told  my  family 
everyone  is 
getting  a book  for  Christmas,”  said 
Baker. 

Staff  at  Chapters  includes 
graduates  of  English,  journalism, 
early  childhood  education,  and 
even  former  teachers  like  Bob 
Trotter,  a retired  conestoga 
College  journalism  teacher  work- 
ing part  time  in  the  lifestyles  area. 

“We  cover  the  whole  range,  from 
people  who  have  just  finished 
school,  to  people  who  have  retired 
and  are  just  looking  for  that  part- 
time  job  to  keep  them  busy,”  said 
Bames. 

The  concept  of  letting  customers 
read  in  the  store  does  not  change 
the  buying  practices  of  the  store. 


“We  find  that  people  who 
love  books  really  have  a 
respect  for  books.” 

Ruth  Barnes,  manager  of 
Chapters  on  King  Street  North 
in  Waterloo 


mttrmz. — — 

Ruth  Barnes,  general  manager 
of  the  new  Chapters  store. 

(Photo  by  Jason  Gennings) 


Bames  said  publishers  don’t  send 
extra  copies  of  books  to  be  used 
for  browsing  in  the  store,  and  the 
combination  of  food  and  books 
does  not  lead  to  many  damaged 
books.  Those  that  look  a little  used 
are  discounted  and  sold  as  dam- 
aged. 

“We  find  that  people  who  love 
books  really  have  a respect  for 
books,”  said  Bames.  “I  worked  in 
the  Guelph  store,  and  in  a year  I 
can’t  say  there  was  a single  book 
that  was  damaged  by  food.” 

Barnes  credits  low  theft 
numbers,  despite  the  browsing 
areas,  to  the  type  of  customers  the 
store  attracts. 

“There  has  been  some 
vandalism.  People  come  in  with 
knives  and  cut  pictures  out  of 
photography  books,”  said  Bames. 

The  origins  of  Chapters  goes 
back  to  1995  when  Coles  and 
Smith  were  amalgamated  to  form 
Chapters,  said  Bames. 


OFF  CAMPUS 
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Hemp  fest  fuels  talks,  emotions  and  cars 


Tony  Giobinezzo  explains  the  virtues  of  his  vegetable-oil  powered  car  to  Global  TV  reporter  Allison 
Adams  at  the  K-W  Cannabis  Carnival  in  Kitchener  on  July  25.  . (Photo  by  Michael  Hiiborn) 

Victoria  Park  carnival  goes  to  pot 


By  Michael  Hiiborn 

There  was  a sweet  smell  wafting 
over  Kitchener’s  Victoria  Park  on 
July  25,  but  it  was  not  necessarily 
the  smell  of  success. 

The  smell  came  from  a number 
of  people  who  flaunted  their 
beliefs  in  the  presence  of  police  by 
lighting  up  joints  as  part  of  the 
kitchener- Waterloo  Cannabis 
Carnival. 

According  to  pot  advocate  Rev. 
Michael  Baldasaro,  the  150  people 
who  gathered  around  the  clock 
tower  were  there  to  demonstrate 
their  opposition  to  Canada’s  drug 
laws  and  to  raise  public  awareness 
of  the  potential  beneficial  uses  of 
marijuana  and  hemp. 

Baldasaro,  co-founder  of  the 
Church  of  the  Universe  and 
leadership  candidate  for  the 
federal  Progressive  Conservative 
Party,  said  it  is  time  for 
government  to  recognize 
people  are  ready  to  make  their 
own  decisions  about  what  is 
considered  to  be  acceptable 
behavior,  and  the  only  way  to 
bring  that  about  is  to  stand  up  and 
take  action. 

“I’ve  been  an  activist  forever,” 
said  the  bearded  Baldasaro,  as  he 
took  a drag  on  a joint.  “I  was  there 
in  Hamilton  in  the  ‘60s  when  the 
environmental  movement  was  just 
beginning.” 

Environmental  issues  were  a 
central  part  of  Saturday’s  get 
together.  There  were  displays  and 
pamphlets  promoting  the 
commercial  applications  of  hemp, 
the  source  plant  from  which 
marijuana  is  derived.  Various 
examples  of  hemp  clothing  and 
domestic  products  were  on 
display,  as  well  as  a workshop  to 
show  people  how  to  roll  joints. 

One  of  the  people  making  a pitch 
for  commercial  hemp  production 
was  Tony  Giobinezzo,  of 
Kitchener.  The  30-year-old 
Giobinezzo,  who  represents  what 
he  referred  to  as  the  “bio-diesel 


collective,”  said  he  was  there  to 
promote  his  concept  of  converting 
conventional  diesel-powered  vehi- 
cles to  run  on  vegetable  oils. 

Giobinezzo  displayed  his  Honda 
Civic,  which  he  has  converted  to 
run  on  canola  oil.  Giobinezzo  said 
hemp  would  be  an  ideal  source  of 
fuel  because  it  is  a renewable 
resource. 

“It  (hemp)  is  a sustainable  fuel,” 
he  said.  “Every  time  you  grow  a 
plant,  you  take  carbon  dioxide  out 
of  the  air  and  fix  it  in  the  plant 
tissues.  When  you  burn  the  oil 
from  that  plant,  you  replace  the 
C02,  but  that’s  better  than  taking 
petroleum  out  of  the  ground, 
which  merely  adds  to  the 
greenhouse  problem.” 


“When  you  burn  the  oil 
from  the  plant,  you 
replace  the  C02,  but 
that’s  better  than  taking 
petroleum  out  of  the 
ground,  which  merely 
adds  to  the  greenhouse 
problem.” 


Tony  Giobinezzo 


According  to  Giobinezzo,  an  acre 
of  land  can  grow  up  to  10  tons  of 
hemp,  of  which  50  per  cent  of  the 
weight  is  seed.  He  said  1/3  of  the 
weight  of  the  seed  is  oil. 

Giobinezzo  said  most 
conventional  diesel-powered  vehi- 
cles on  the  road  today  could  run  on 
a mixture  of  30  per  cent  vegatable 
oil  and  70  per  cent  diesel  without 
any  modification  whatsoever. 

His  car  is  a hybrid  version,  which 
uses  both  fuels.  Giobinezzo  said 
there  are  still  some  problems 


with  running  a car  on  straight 
vegetable  oil,  but  he  believes 
adding  alcohol  and  lime  to  the  fuel 
will  solve  that. 

Another  advocate  of  legalizing 
marijuana  was  17-year-old  Toni 
Savage.  Savage,  who  goes  by  the 
street  name,  Knucklez,  said  she 
made  the  trip  from  Toronto,  where 
she  was  living  as  a squeegee  kid, 
just  to  take  part  in  the  event. 

“As  far  as  I know,  marijuana  does 
less  harm  than  cigarettes.  It’s  used 
for  medical  purposes,”  she  said. 
“It’s  just  a plant.” 

Brandi  Peel,  of  Kitchener,  said 
she  agrees.  The  18-year-old 
self-proclaimed  gay-rights  activist 
said  she  was  all  in  favor  of 
legalizing  marijuana. 

“I  don’t  mind  if  people  smoke 
dope,”  she  said  as  she  signed  a 
petition  recommending  parliament 
legalize  marijuana  for  medical 
purposes.  “People  can  say  what 
they  want.  That’s  fine.” 

“Part  of  being  bi-sexual  or  a 
lesbian  or  a dyke  or  whatever  you 
want  to  call  it,  is  that  people 
should  be  allowed  to  say  or  do 
what  they  want.  If  they  have 
nothing  good  to  say  about  it,  then 
screw  them.” 

Not  everyone  was  there  to 
promote  legalization. 

Erika  Kubassek,  of  the  Moral 
Support  Movement,  made  her 
presence  known  with  her 
trademark  bullhorn  as  she 
implored  the  crowd  to  abstain 
from  drug  use  and  to  observe  a 
Christian  lifestyle.  Kubassek  was 
booed  and  berated,  but  apart  from 
some  heated  arguments,  there 
were  no  serious  incidents. 

Waterloo  regional  police  Const. 
Kevin  Kidnie  said  anyone  who 
decided  to  light  up,  would  be 
arrested. 

“It’s  (marijuana)  still  against  the 
law,”  he  said.  “We’re  here  to 
enforce  the  law.”  Police  reported 
one  man  was  arrested  for 
possession  of  a controlled 
substance. 
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Toni  Savage  (left)  expresses  her 
carnival  July  25. 


opinion  to  Waterloo  regional  police  Const.  Kevin  Kidnie  at  the 

(Photo  by  Michael  Hiiborn) 


Brandi  Peel,  of  Kitchener,  signs  a petition  for  the  legalization  of 
marijuana  at  the  carnival  July  25.  (Photo  by  Michael  Hiiborn) 


Erika  Kubassek,  of  the  Moral  Support  Movement,  expresses  her 
disapproval  of  marijuana  at  Victoria  Park.  (Photo  by  Michael  Hiiborn) 


